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Lectures on Neurasthenia. By Thomas ] )ixon Smi i M D 
Physician to the West End Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous 
System, London. Fourth edition. New York: Wm Wood & 
Co., 1900. 

Lectures on Hysteria, By TnoM.vs Dixon Savii.i., M.D Phy¬ 
sician to the West End Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous 
System, London. Pp. 2<>2; 21 illustrations. New York- Win 
Wood & Co., 1900. 

In spite of Dr. Savill’s work on neurasthenia having reached the 
fourth edition, it cannot be described as a satisfactory book. If it 
were wider in its outlook and showed a larger acquaintanceship 
with the views and work of modern authors on the continent of 
Europe and in the United States, it might serve as a useful ele¬ 
mentary book for the general practitioner. If it displayed a grasp 
of (lie larger relations of the subject and expressed important or 
individual views of pathology or treatment, it might be valuable 
to the specialist in neurology as a declaration of tile opinions, and 
experience of a physician with special experience. But, while it 
declares some personal opinions, these arc rather crude and curious 
than important, and little attention is given to the setting forth of 
t ic accepted views, and almost none to explanation or criticism of the 
most advanced and newest ideas. That the standpoint is wholly 
English may be deduced from the reasons given for the supposed 
increase of neurasthenia in late years: These are “at least three in 
number: first, the extreme prevalence of influenza—“but this is 
not the principal reason; the chief reason is . . . the remark¬ 
able tendency to decay of the teeth.” The third cause is “die 
greater pace at which we live," and there is “possibly a fourth 
' lz > “ a proportionate increase in the amount of drinking.” 
"hue all these may have causal influences in producing neuras¬ 
thenia, they can scarcely be described as the chief causes or as 
operative ill this order and degree in this country, and the last, with 
us, if present at all, is certainly rare. It is perhaps not fair to find 
fault with an English book for being English—but if it is to be so 
limited it should be called “Lectures on Neurasthenia in England.” 

Among the varieties of neurasthenia, that which follows opera¬ 
tions receives more attention than usual, “postoperative neuroses ” 
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considering the frequency of their occurrence, having liccn rather 
unduly neglected. The section on treatment is fairly good, though 
wordy, like most of the rest of the hook. 

A fault of a different kind appears where the subject of diet is 
dismissed in less than three pages. Some mistakes and some omis¬ 
sions may be pardoned to the author for his sound and wholesome 
insistence on the relatively small number of cases in which the 
mental element is the more conspicuous and important causal factor, 
and for his assertion that the physical element is the more essential 
one in the major number of patients, and that whatever the origin of 
the disorder the change in the nervous system is a generalized one. 

Dr. Savill’s Lectures on Hysteria display a little more acquaint¬ 
ance with the work of other authors than his discourses on neuras¬ 
thenia, but he has not been much influenced by them. The suli- 
title is "Allied Vasomotor Conditions," and thus, not satisfied with 
the vast inclusivcness of "hysteria," he manages to bring by a 
number of disorders, some definitely outside of the wide boundaries 
of his definition, and some very doubtfully allied to it—as migraine, 
urticaria, and erythromelalgia, of which last a very inadequate 
description is given. These are utilized to prop the hypothesis that 
hysteria depends in the main upon instability of the vasomotor 
centres, associate'll with emotional instability. lie will admit, 
however, that " no single hypothesis is capable of explaining all 
the symptoms.” The treatment chapter proclaims that bromides 
“still remain our sheet anchor,” a statement sufficient alone to 
condemn anv huok containing it. In the same section, hydro¬ 
therapy is dismissed in thirteen lines; psychotherapy, in all forms 
including re-education, is disposed of in not much more space, and 
the rest-treatment is described as “first adopted by the late Prof. 
.1. VI. Charcot, and afterward known as the Weir-Mitcliell treat¬ 
ment,” a statement which would equally astonish the two. distin¬ 
guished authors named. J- k. VI. 


Neurasthenia. By Gii.ueiit Ballet, Professeur Agrdge a la 
Faculte dc Medccinc dc Paris. Translated from the third French 
edition by P. Campbell Smith, M.D., l’p IDS; 7 illustrations. 
New York: P. B. Holber, 100n. 


While Professor Ballet’s book is better both in views and state¬ 
ment than that of Dr. Savill, it is still inadequate as a general treatise 
on neurasthenia. Ilis outlook is wider, his knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject more catholic, and if one were forced to choose between them, 
one would certainly get a better conception of neurasthenia from 
the French than from the English author. Still there is little that 
is new or original in the work, although an unusual willingness to 



